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A SPECIAL correspondent of THE SPECTATOR furnishes 
us this week with an interesting account of the cremation 
of death-rattle insurance policies that took place in Penn- 
sylvania on Saturday last. The victims of this swindle,tired 
of paying assessments and being swindled by the man- 
agers of these alleged insurance companies, assembled at 
Heydt’s Corners, and, amid much jollification, publicly 
burned their policies, aggregating some $150,000 of alleged 
value. Our correspondent gives, also, some interesting 
particulars relative to the methods pursued by these grave- 
yard ghouls. 


IN Broadway, near Cortlandt Street, an unusually pre- 
tentious building, of brick, stone and iron is now being 
erected. To the casual observer it looks remarkably strong 
and safe, but, as a matter of fact, it isan extremely dangerous 
building, and one firemen will do well to keep out of incase 
of a fire raging within. The front is supported from story 
to story, by marble colums, which is all right enough for 
the lower stories, the walls of which are perpendicular. 
But from the roof there projects a massive cornice, con- 
structed of brick, which overlaps the front wall several feet, 
the support to which is these small marble columns. A fire 
within the building, ora volume of hot, fiery flame from 
the opposite side of the street, would soon destroy these 
supporting columns, when down would come the massive 
brick cornice upon the heads of whoever should happen to 
be underneath. This is an instance of modern architecture, 
where death, in a most horrible form, lurks under a hand- 
some exterior. 


THE holiday season has brought into use the electric light 
to a greater extent than was ever known before, especially 
in the large cities. A year ago, a store provided with the 


electric light, was a novelty, and the public rushed in to 
see it as a great curiosity. Now hundreds of stores are so 
lighted, and, in many of them, the lights are burning both 
day and night. The company that proposes to furnish 
electricity for general lighting purposes has not yet com- 
menced operations, although many miles of wire have been 





laid. It is understood that the great demand for private 
apparatus has been so great that the builders of electrical 
machinery have been unable to fill their orders. It will be 
but a few months, however, before electric lights will be 
the rule rather than the exception in all the principal cities. 
The dangers to be apprehended from the general use of 
electricity for illuminating purposes have been repeatedly 
pointed out in these columns, and underwriters have called 
attention to them. Still the electric light companies con- 
tinue to ignore the fire hazard they are introducing, and 
persist in putting up their wires in a careless and even reck- 
less manner. The company with which Edison is identified 
is about the only exception in this respect, and this com- 
pany places its wires under ground, at least in this city. 
Until the electric light companies comply with the rules 
that have been promulgated relative to electric lights, cal- 
culated to secure safety in the use of the light, underwriters 
should charge an increased rate for the increased fire hazard. 
That this is considerable has already been demonstrated on 
numerous occasions. 


f 


THE examination of our city theatres has been contin- 
ued by officers of the fire department during the past week, 
and the result serves to demonstrate what we have before 
asserted, that there is not a place of amusement in the 
whole city properly constructed. A fire occurring during 
a performance when the house is crowded, a panic would 
be sure to follow, and, the means of exit being inadequate, 
great loss of life would probably ensue. A good idea isad- 
vanced by one of the inspecting chiefs, to the effect that 
the roof over the stage should be a vast skylight, the glass 
in which could be broken in case of a fire, and a draft thus 
created which would carry the flames upwards and prevent 
them from spreading to the auditorium. No doubt such 
an arrangement would be effective and enable an audience 
to leave the building in safety, provided no panic occurred, 
but the danger on these occasions is not so much from fire 
as from the senseless terror that seizes upon everyone and 
impels them to trample upon each other in their efforts to - 
escape. Had the audiences in the Vienna or Brooklyn 
theatres passed out in a quick but orderly manner, nodoubt 
every person would have reached the street in safety, but 
as all the stairways led into a single lobby, the stampeded 
crowd got wedged in and could not escape from itself, soon 
falling a prey to the spreading flames. There should be 
outlets from each gallery or floor separate and distinct from 
every other outlet, so that a crowd from an upper gallery 
cannot precipitate itself upon a crowd from a lower floor 
that is struggling to get out. There should also be laws 
prohibiting managers from making the upper and lower 
stories of these buildings carpenter and paint shops, and 
storing them full of highly combustible material. But we 
have no idea that any adequate reforms will be made in 
the construction of places of amusement. Every great 
disaster causes a temporary spasm of official virtue, but in 
the absence of laws giving authority to some one to com- 
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pel necessary changes and improvements to be made, 
owners of amusement halls will not spend their money in 
making changes. The insurance companies assume the risk 
of all damage to property, and as to the risk to life, that is 
secondary to inducing people to pay their money for the 
privilege of spending an evening in these death traps. 


RECENTLY, when forest fires devasted a large section of 
the State of Michigan, rendering destitute hundreds of 
farmers, and compelling them to appeal to the country for 
charity, it was demonstrated that the assessment plan of 
insurance was a delusion and a snare. Many of these 
stricken persons had their property insured in the farmer's 
mutual companies, but the loss was so great and shared by 
so many members, that it was impossible to collect assess- 
ments, and those who supposed they were insured got noth- 
ing. Where all were equally impoverished, there were 
none to pay assessments. But those few who were insured 
in regular stock companies received promptly the full 
amount of their policies. Recently, in England, a large 
number of fishermen, belonging to a little village composed 
mainly of fishermen, were lost in the terrible storms that 
prevailed upon that coast. Nearly all these poor men were 
members of various benefit societies, and these were wholly 
unprepared for such an emergency. As a consequence, 
the benefits promised were not forthcoming, and the 
widow and orphans of the dead fishermen received nothing. 
A few of the more prudent ones had policies in the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company, and every claim made under such 
policies was paid promptly in full. These two instances 
furnish new illustrations of the fact that assessment insur- 
ance, either against death or fire, is not to be relied upon. 
Insurance that can be depended upon to indemnify the 
policyholder or his heirs in the time of need, must have the 
substantial guarantee of abundant capital to meet any 
emergency. The assessment plan of insurance promises 
liberally, but when performance is demanded it becomes 


_wholly untrustworthy. 


SANTA CLAUS visited the fire insurance companies 
Christmas Eve in a manner far from agreeable, presenting 
them with fire losses in this city alone that aggregate 
nearly or quite $3,000,000. The most serious of the fires 
that occurred was in the bonded warehouses in South 
Street, the flames being discovered while the fire depart- 
ment was engaged at the large fire in Broadway; as a con- 
sequence, there was some delay in getting sufficient.ap- 
paratus to the South Street fire. Delay was also occasioned 
by the severe labor imposed on the firemen in breaking 
open the iron doors and windows with which all govern- 
ment warehouses are protected. We have before called 
attention to a system of iron shutters that can be opened 
automatically by the firemen. They give equal protection 
to the building, the machinery by which they are operated 





being locked in a box similar to a fire alarm box, a key to 
which is placed with the nearest engine company. On 
arriving at the fire, the firemen have only to unlock the: 
box and pull a hook, whereby the shutters on any floor 
open automatically. The present method of fastening 
iron shutters on the inside has been the oceasion of the 
destruction of as much property as they have saved. 
An elevator shaft in the warehouses is regarded as 
the medium by means of which the flames were con. 
veyed almost simultaneously to all parts of the over- 
crowded stores. Whenthey had finally gained access to 
the building, the firemen found it almost impossible to get 
about on account of the overcrowded condition of the 
stores, valuable goods being packed into every available 
space as closely as possible. Bonded warehouses, over 
which the government has exclusive control, are supposed 
to be of the best construction, and properly provided 
with means for protection against fire. Owners of such 
buildings are required to furnish liberal bonds, and, we pre- 
sume, they incur some liability to the goverment in case of 
damage by fire to goods, of which the government is the 
custodian. The South street fire promises to bring up 
some interesting questions in the course of the adjustment 
of losses. One that has been raised heretofore is, whether 
or not the firemen have any right to enter a bonded 
warehouse for the purpose of extinguishing a fire, and in 
one or more instances the owner of the buildings has for- 
bidden them to enter. Chief Bates, however, does not 
stop to quibble about the law, but when he sees a fire he 
“ goes for it,” whether it is in a government bonded ware- 
house or elsewhere. His plan is to put out the fire, and to 
fight out the question of his right to do so afterwards. 





IT is a matter of reproach to managers of insurance com- 
panies that their expenses of management are so high. They 
appreciate that they are excessive, as well as. their stock- 
holders or the public do, but how can they avoid it? When 
the common practice is to pay from twenty-five to forty 
per cent of the premiums to the agent or broker who brings 
in the business, how can it be otherwise than that the ex- 
pense account should range from forty to sixty per cent of 
the premiums received? The average for New York com- 
panies last year was over forty-five per cent, and of that 
over one-half was paid in commissions. Here is nearly 
one-half the earnings of the companies used up without 
allowing anything for losses, and the losses last year 
averaged about fifty-eight per cent of the premiums. 
Losses are not likely to be reduced materially, and therefore 
expenses must be, if profitsare tobe secured. The contem- 
plated reduction of commissions to fifteen per cent is a step 
in the right direction; it is a blow directed at the root of 
extravagance in expenditures ; if carried into effect it will 
work a decided improvement in the expense account, and, 
consequently, in the dividend to stockholders. Some man- 
agers, in their attempts to reduce expenses, attempt to 
save at the spiggot what is wasted at the bung, and by 
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cutting down the already low salaries of clerks, and rob- 
bing their printers, to compensate for the extravagant 
commissions paid for business, a goodly proportion of 
which commissions go back to the pockets of the insured. 
Such endeavors at economy are worse than wasted, for they 
serve to bring the company into disrepute without accom- 
plishing the end sought. Management expenses can easily 
be reduced to thirty or thirty-five per cent of the premium 
receipts by the judicious curtailing of commissions as sug- 
gested, and to which no one objects, but the scrimping in 
small things will never accomplish the desired result. To 
cure the evil of extravagance in expenditures, the remedy 
must reach the seat of the disease. 





VALUATIONS OF POLICIES IN BANKRUPT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


The question as to how policies shall be valued for the 
purpose of distributing the funds of a bankrupt life insur- 
ance company is one of considerable interest, and has 
given rise to some discussion and met with different solu. 
tions in different cases. The usual method adopted has 
been to compute the net values of such policies, by the 
legal standard of valuation, as of the date of the appoint- 
ment of the receiver. It is contended, however, that this 
is not correct, for the reason that the statutes do not fix 
the standard of valuation for any purpose, except to enable 
the Insurance Superintendent to judge of the solvency or 
insolvency of the company. When he has reported the 
company insolvent, and the courts have dissolved it, the 
policyholders appear in a different attitude; not as a mass 
of creditors, requiring a reserve fund for their protection, 
but as a number of separate and individual claimants, each 
having a claim for damages for the breach of his own con- 
tract. The court is then obliged to determine what is the 
proper measure for damages to each claimant, and in doing 
so must necessarily consider what is the contract in each 
case that has been broken by the failure of the company. 


It is contended that the net method of valuation ignores 


the actual contract, because it charges the policyholders 
only with net premiums as receivable zz futuro instead of 
the actual premium stated in the policy and which the 
policyholder has contracted to pay. Hence it was that in 
the distribution of the funds held by the Insurance De- 
partment of New York for the Widows and Orphans Bene- 
fit, Life and several other companies, Justice Learned, of 
the Supreme Court, adopted the rule that the policyholder 
should be credited with the value of his insurance as a 
single premium and charged with the value of the gross 
premiums stated in his policy. The effect of this method 
was, of course, to wipe out the value of most of the run- 
ning policies and to create some curious anomalies. For 


example, if two persons had taken policies of the same 
kind, age and amount, one upon the stock plan with a low 
rate of premium, and the other on the participating plan 





with a higher rate of premium, the now participating 
policy, the value of whose future premiums was small, 
might have a value, and the other with a large value in 
future premiums would have none; so that the one who 
had paid the most would get the least. Again, a person 
stopping payment and taking a paid-up policy just before 
the failure would have a good value, whereas if he paid 
another premium so as to carry his policy beyond the 
failure, its value would be nothing. 

This conclusion of the matter is justified by Justice 
Learned in an opinion printed in The Journal of the Insti- 
tute of Actuaries for January, 1880, page 132. The 
reason is that the method looks not at the value accumu- 
lated by past payments upon the policy, but at the future 
value of the contract to the policyholders. It must be 
evident, however, that if we are to take the gross 
premiums named in the policy, we should also take a gross 
or loaded premium for the value of the insurance or the 
single premium from which the value of the future 
premiums is deducted. 

Another gross method suggested by the legal mind is 
more reasonable. We refer to the rule laid down by Justice 
Bradley, of the United States Supreme Court, in the case 
of Statham vs. New York Life Insurance Company, re- 
ported 5 Big. Life and Acc. R. 607. He takes the premium 
stated in the policy and deducts it from the gross premium 
chargeable at the advanced age by the same table of rates 
as used in fixing the premium in the policy. This differ- 
ence is the excess which the policyholder will have to pay 
in the future in order to get the same kind of policy in 
another company. The value of this difference considered 
as an annuity is, therefore, the loss to him from the breach 
of his policy. This makes a homogeneous computation, 
both quantities taken being gross premiums, while it 
satisfies the legal mind with facts in place of assumptions, 
It produces, however, larger values than the net method, 
We believe it has been adopted by the courts of Virginia. 

In the State of New York, however, the net method 
seems to be fixed upon and settled by the Court of Ap- 
peals in the matter of the Security Life Insurance and An- 
nuity Company, reported 78 New York, 114. It is the most 
practical and equitable mode of valuation that can be 
adopted. As the companies are compelled to keep reserves 
on that basis, it results that the net reserve on each policy 
represents the measure of the interest of that policy in the 
common funds. Thecompany is judged by that standard, 
and if it fall short thereof, it is wound up. The same 
valuation by which its insolvency is decreed, should govern 
the distribution of the fund. Otherwise a company found 
insolvent by the net method of valuation might, by dis- 
tributing its funds by the gross method suggested by Judge 
Leonard, exhibit a large surplus after paying those policy- 
holders whose claims had value. Questions would then 
arise: Why was the company dissolved? To whom does 
the surplus belong? It might be a good scheme for stock- 
holders, who could thus derive a handsome benefit from 
their own mismanagement, while the policyholders who 
had created the fund footed the bills. 
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SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





THE fire in No. 452 Broadway extending through to Crosby street to the 
rear of Nos. 446 and 448 was in the same locality which, on two previous 
occasions, has devasted half a block, and cost the insurance companies 
each upwards of $500,000. The present fire was not quite so bad. The 
loss on the building we learn will be less than thirty per cent on the up- 
stairs stocks, less than fifty on the fancy goods stock on the first floor, 
probably less than eighty per cent of damage. It is an extraordinary con- 
currence of disaster that a serious fire should happen three times within a 
decade of years in the same ldcality, and to underwriters of superstitious 
proclivities there will be a moral conveyed, which is to avoid such danger- 


ous spots. 
* * * 


LAST week we mentioned a difficulty which had arisen in the adjust- 
ment of the Wechsler & Abraham loss in Brooklyn. The companies, in a 
general meeting called to settle the question, unanimously instructed the 
committee having the matter in charge to strike out of the adjustment all 
claims for the furs held by the firm on storage, and for which they had 
given receipts. This action was taken advisedly and was regarded as 
proper lest any other course would form a dangerous precedent. We have 
since heard some of the companies represented by the Brooklyn firm who 
placed the Wechsler & Abrahams insurance have resolved to pay the re- 
jected claims on the ground that they are bound by their agents’ acts, the 
latter having informed the insured that they were covered under the trust 
clause. Other companies, not to be outdone in generosity, have resolved 
to follow suit, and the result of the ‘‘ unanimous” action is a square back 
down on the part of half the companies interested, according to popular 


report. 
* * * 


AN English office took a line of $10,000 on Dessar & Co., No. 452 
Broadway, on Saturday about two o’clock, and at eight o’clock a loss had 
occurred, which was rather sharp on the companies, and a premium 
quickly earned. There is not much chance of a reserve on that item of 


income. 
* * *% 


IT is understood that the demand for outstanding premiums will be 
pressed more warmly this month than ever before, on account of the 
action of the New York department, in requiring companies to report as 
income only “collected premiums.” They are obliged to throw out all 
the uncollected premiums from the income column, and thus reduce their 
report under this head to a cash basis. This is an iron-clad ruling, but if 
it is rigidly enforced, is going to make considerable difference with income 
accounts of some of the companies, as it has always been the case hereto- 
fore that a large amount of the assets usually reported as ‘‘ premiums in 
the course of transmission,” have ais« figured in the income account. 
The rule will work harder on the agency companies than on the purely 
local offices, as it is more difficult to reach distant agents than those near 
by. It will also create a flutter among the brokers who have a chronic 
habit of being behind-hand in their accounts with the companies. But it 


won't hurt anybody to own up to their bad habits and possibly, it may be. 


the entering wedge of a healthy reform. 
*% *% * 


THERE is some complaint that the companies are unwilling to give out 
loss lists after a fire, and it is assumed in some quarters that this is a pub- 
lic hardship. But in conversation with the officers of companies, we 
find that their reticence is due solely to the desire to conceal their own 
participation in losses. After a fire, it is a common remark in all the es- 
caping offices, that they had nought in the fire, and deem their escape for- 
tunate, etc. It is human nature to conceal one’s own troubles, and in 
justice to the officers who decline to give out this sort of post mortem 
information, we will say that it is easier to criticise their refusal than to 
believe that if put in the same place, the critics would do any better. 
These declining gentlemen reverse the Scriptural saying, and believe that 
of loss stories it is ‘‘ more blessed to receive than to give.” 


* *% * 


THERE are various rumors circulating relative to the refusal of certain 
high-toned companies to accept lines on grain in the Erie Ele- 
vator in Jersey City, on account of some peculiar plan adopted by the 





lessees for an interchange of grain between that building and the com. 
mercial stores in South Brooklyn. Everybody seems to have a suspicion 
without knowing anything about it. 

* * z 


< 


IF there is any one effect produced by the abortive attempts recently 
made to reform the fire insurance business by resolution that is more 
marked than any other, it is the increased distrust in the sincerity of the 
companies in the movement. The absclute indifference of the leading 
Hartford companies, combined with the same spirit in some English 
companies, and a leader in Philadel phia, has produced the impression that 
the movement is dead beyond recovery, and those companies not abso- 
lutely opposed to any further steps in that line are half-hearted in their 
belief that anything will grow out of it worth a rush to the business, 


* *% * 


THE year is almost gone, and its fire insurance record will be finished 
in forty-eight hours, more or less. The review, which we shall all see in 
the course of thirty days in the form of annual statements, will tell the 
story of good or evil results to the several companies. If there is any- 
thing forthcoming to encourage stockholders of smzll companies to per- 
severe, we shall be glad ; but what we look foris such a variation in expe- 
rience that we will be as far as ever froma sure standpoint for a peep 
into the future—still there are likely to be plenty of indications of the in- 
surance weather for the next year. 

* % *% 


THE attention of companies is being drawn to the reports of unsafe 
buildings, issued by the Building Bureau, and some heavy cancellations 
are reported among the events of the past week on buildings thus desig- 
nated. 

% * *% 

A city broker relates a good story of how the local agents in a certain 
interior town beat him out of a risk. They held a local tariff meeting 
and voted that the rate on an iron foundry requiring a large amount of in- 
surance should be one and quarter per cent. and:sent word to the New 
York companies to that effect. The risk had been wholly placed here at 
one per cent last year, and not a dollar was covered in the local agencies, 
The latter then held a second meeting, and rated the risk at ninety cents; 
but did not give any notice of this rating to the New Yorkers. The broker 
was confronted with the statement of the rate being one and a quarter, 
and was foiled in renewing over half the entire line. In the interim the 
local agents so worked upon the fears of the owner, that he took out his 
whole insurance in local agencies at ninety cents, and left the broker here 
out in the cold. We advise the local agents to beware of the broker next 


year. 


& ws @ 

Ir is part of the gossip in a certain large city office that at a recent 
meeting of the directors, one of the leading officials of the company advo- 
cated a rapid extension of its already largely expanded business. His ar- 
gument was that as the smaller companies become more and more de- 
moralized, the attention of the public would be drawn to companies having 
large capitals and surplus funds and the patronage of the latter would 
increase. He had noticed that after long periods of commercial depression, 
periods of prosperity followed, and it was just the same with insurance. 
He quoted a large Philadelphia office and a prominent and successful 
English company, whose manager was lately here, as entertaining the same 
general views. 


* * we 

REFERRING to the possible inroads of new English companies upon the 
American business, it has been justly said that there are, with some ex- 
ceptions, enough companies to do all the business now, and the English- 
men to acquire any considerable amount of risks, must perforce take it 
away from other companies. In order to obtain it they must pay liberally 
for it, and in direct competition with companies now holding the risks, 
who in turn can afford to pay better terms to retain what they have than 
any others can to acquire it. The result will be a race to see who can pay 
the biggest commissions to agents. 

% % 4 

THE man who can lay his hand upon his heart and sincerely say he 
believes a fancy calendar ever secured a risk to an insurance company, 
or saved it from a loss, would be a rare curiosity in these troublous 
times. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


GRAVEYARD INSURANCE. 


Cremation of Policies in the Death-Rattle Companies, by Swindled and Indignant 
Poliueyholders—A Large Pile of Policies and Assessment Notices Burned in Public 
Amid the Rejoicings of a Crowd of Graveyard Victims—Victimized Farmers Re- 
late their Experiences—Some Remarkable Cases. 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.] 

INSURANCE for speculative purposes appears to have had its day in this 
section. Its influence upon legitimate insurance has been demoralizing. 
The people for a time seemed to be carried away by the system, and it 
was useless to attempt to push the business of the regular companies. 
Old people were hunted up, and policies were taken out upon their lives 
for fabulous sums. In Amity township, this county, there is a woman, 
eighty-eight years of age, upon whom insurance have been effected 
amounting in the aggregate to $110,000. Near Hamburg, there was buried 
last week an aged man upon whom the gross amount of insurance was 
$150,000. Recently a funeral was conducted in the northern portion of the 
county with great pomp, in accordance with a previous agreement. An 
aged woman, who lived in absolute want, was insured by a number of 
parties in mutual assessment companies, with the understanding that, in 
consideration thereof, she should be buried upon a grand scale. The terms 
were fully carried out, and the funeral was one of the most elaborate ever 
seen in that section of the country. 

On a woman, eighty-seven years of age, residing near Womelsdorf, there 
are policies amounting to $65,000. She said the other day to your cor- 
respondent: “Idon’t care. It is a good speculation; good for the men 
who hold the policies and good for me. They paid me two dollars on the 
thousand and I got one hundred and thirty dollars cash down in my 
hands before I signed the papers assigning the policies to them. Now, they 
must run the chances of my living or dying. If I live ten years they will 
make a very poor speculation, for in that time they will have to pay more 
assessments than they can afford. But if I die in a year they will make 
small fortunes. I don’t fear that they will poison me, I know what I eat, 
and where I buy it. I keep in the house at night, I am not afraid of being 
murdered. Hanging five of old Joe Raber’s murderers in Lebanon county 
has scared speculators pretty well. A neighbor woman of mine has an 
agreement that those who hold policies on her life shall pay all funeral 
expenses, and buy her a gravestone of white marble one month after they 
gét the insurance money.” 

This is an example of the method in which the insurance sharks oper- 
ate. After they have succeeded in getting the consent of some aged per- 
son to be insured, a number of policies are taken out in different assess- 
ment companies for large amounts, and the policies are subsequently sold 
for whatever they will bring. Wealthy capitalists have thus been in- 
veigled into paying large sums for policies comparatively worthless. To 
effect sales, false reports are circulated of the dying condition or bad 
health of the insured. Recently, a tailor of delicate appearance, residing 
in Struchsbury, this county, was insured for a large sum, and in order that 
the policies might be sold for a good price, he was removed to the county 
hospital, and country correspondents reported that he had been sent 
thither, in the last stage of consumption, to die. A month later the tailor 
was in his old home, as frisky as ever, and certainly a very lively corpse. 
The policies, however, had meanwhile been sold at a handsome profit, by 
the persons to whom they had been orginally issued. 

The policies are neatly gotten up, elegantly! engrossed, and are apt to 
deceive the unwary. A district agent in this city, who represents several 
assessment companies, is said to have had an income of $1000 per week 
in this matter of buying and selling policies. Horny-handled farmers have 
come to Reading as officers of insurance companies, and instead of at- 
tending to their agricultural duties as they should, have been lounging in 
handsomely furnished offices, while the money paid in by unsuspecting 
policyholders has found its way into their pockets. The business grew to 
such an extent that in a short space of time, the court of this county had 
granted charters to some thirty life insurance companies, to do business 
upon the mutual assessment plan. Speculation having seized upon the 


people these companies were followed by mutual aid marriage associa- 
tions, some twenty of which were chartered by the court, until the nuis- 
sance had been carried to extremes, when Hon. J. Hagenman, president 





judge of the district, gave notice that no more charters to such associa- 
tions would be granted. 

The recent action of the State authorities, however, in regard to a num- 
ber of the assessment companies doing business in the State, notably the 
State Capital and Prudential, has been a warning to those engaged in the 
nefarious business, and the happy conclusion has been reached that grave- 
yard, death-bed, and death-rattle insurance will tarry but a brief period 
longer, to disgrace the State. Exposures have lately been so numerous, 
and the rottenness of the system has been sd thoroughly shown up, that 
the directors and agents who have a spark of common decency left are re- 
signing from their positions, and the companies thus crippled have com. 
menced to consolidate. Resignation and,consolidation is the order of the 
day among the Berks county speculative mutuals. In this county several 
indictments are hanging up in the criminal court against prominent citi- 
zens for conspiracy, based upon their connection with fraudulent death- 
bed insurance cases. An instance has recently come to light, of insur- 
ance having been effected upon a man who had already breathed his last, 
and while his hand was cold in death, it was affixed to a pen for the mak- 
ing of a mark to a document “ to sign off,” in order that the policy might 
be obtained. Another case has been reported of a dog having insured 
under a certain name, subsequently killed, proof of death made, and 
armed with a certificate to that effect the person holding the policy has 
actually collected the money. 

The small amount realized by policyholders, when their subjects have 
died, has been the means of opening the eyes of the public to the fraudu- 
lent character of the companies. Several recent cases are of interest. 
Hon. E. Penn Smith, a former member of the legislature, died at his 
home in Womelsdorf. Samuel Mumma held a policy of $2000 on his 
life in the Prudential Aid Company, of Harrisburg. After proving the 
death, and incurring other expenses necessary at a cost of about $25, Mr. 
Mumma received in final settlement $5.73. His initiation fee and assess- 
ments amounted to alarge sum. John K. Derr, a prominent citizen of 
this county, residing near Bernville, after spending about $700 on a 
$5000 policy in the same company, on the life of Adam Anspach, deceas- 
ed, received $10. John Wilhelm and Henry Keener on a $5000 policy on 
the life of Mary Ann Moyer, deceased, received from the Acme company, 
of Lebanon, $153. Aaron Yocum, of Reading, proprietor of a steam flour- 
ing mill, on a policy of $5000, on the life of his father realized $5.16 per 
$1000 of insurance. Your correspondent, accosting a country friend the 
other day asked him about the condition of speculative insurance in his 
neighborhood. ‘‘ Life insurance,” was the answer, ‘“‘is on the decline in 
my neighborhood. One man traded a $5000 policy fora dog the other 
day, and seemed well satisfied with his bargain.” Another friend being 
asked the same question, replied: “ Life and marriage insurance has en 
tirely died out in our neighborhood. Any amount of life insurance poli- 
cies can be obtained for nothing from holders in town. Some have 
already destroyed theirs. There is still a strong belief that the marriage 
insurance companies will pay out what the policies cost the holders, ex- 
cluding interest.” A case has just come to light of a Penn street mer- 
chant, of this city, who took out a policy cf $5,000 in the Prudential Mu- 
tual Aid Company, on his mother, seventy-four years of age. The insur- 
ance was effected through the president of the company, William C, 
Kuser, who acted as agent. In seven days less than one year after the 
insurance had been taken out the lady died. During that period the mer- 
chant paid $617.58 in assessments, The assessments in one month aggre- 
gated $52.56. When a settlement was demanded by the policyholder, 
the company had the impudence to figure him into their debt, to the ex- 
tent of $514.40. The case has been reported to Insurance Commissioner 
Forster. A number of law-suits have arisen in this county out of similar 
swindling transactions 

Among those who were bitten in this county, in the eagerness to become 
suddenly rich, was Thomas Heydt, a retired farmer and prominent politi- 
cian of district township. Mr. Heydt held policies on his mother, aged 
eighty-two years, and others, to the amount of $25,000. His assessments 
amounted in some months to $150. Finally after he paid out a large 
amount of money, one of his subjects died—Benjamin Walbert, aged 
seventy-eight years. Heydt had $4000 on Walbert’s life in the Pennsyl- 
vania Mutual Aid Insurance Company of Harrisburg. The insured died 
on the 18th of April last. For five and a half months after the death oc- 
curred, Heydt continued to pay the assessments, during which time he 
wrote a number of letters to the company without obtaining any satisfac- 
tion, At last, having become weary of the delay, he started off for Har- 
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risburg, with several of his neighbors, and succeeded afterjconsiderable 
strategy in frightening the company into paying him $197. The result of 
his speculation so incensed Heydt that he determined not to pay another 
insurance assessment, but, on the other hand that he would publicly burn 
his policies. Accordingly, upon his return, he called a meeting of his 
neighbors, related his experience, and asked them to join him in a grand 
cremation of insurance policies. A large amount of insurance was held 
in the neighborhood, said to represent the sum of $250,000, and a num- 
ber of persons said that if Heydt would burn his policies they would do 
the same. A day was appointed for the cremation, but owing to incle- 
ment weather the time was postponed to Saturday, December 24. 

Yesterday your correspondent left for District township. A ride of 22 
miles by railroad, and eight miles across the hills over the roughest roads 
imaginable, brought him to Heydt’s tavern, where the demonstration was 
to take place. The locality is out-of-the way, with poor postal facilities, 
and poorer railroad communication, The people are a thrifty set, who 
make a living by farming the hill-sides, and manage, by close economy, 
to lay back a few hard-earned dollars each year. It is the hilliest section 
of the county. The soil is poor, and every dollar that is obtained from it 
must be earned by the sweat of the brow. It is here where the speculative 
insurance sharks found their most favorable field for action. The people 
being ignorant and unsuspecting were easily operated upon, and once in 
the toils, they were squeezed until every dollar was wrung from them, 
even though it took the life-blood with it. 

Arriving at the old wayside inn, kept by Henry S. Heydt, a cousin to 
the projector of the cremation enterprise, your correspondent found a 
goodly number of persons already assembled, although it was still early 
in the day, and the cremation had been fixed fora late hour in the after- 
noon. By noon the number had increased, and as time sped along the 
people began to arrive from the surrounding country, on foot, horseback, 
and in carriages. At two o’clock in the afternoon a large delegation ar- 
rived from Lehigh and Montgomery counties, in vehicles, headed by the 
Union Cornet Band, of Huff's Church, who were in a handsome new 
band-wagon, drawn by four black horses, beautifully caparisoned. The 
bad condition of the roads prevented many from coming who had intended 
to be present. Persons interested in insurance matters were in attend- 
ance from Reading, Allentown, Pottsville, Lebanon, Pottstown, and other 
cities and towns of eastern Pennsylvania. 

A meeting was organized in a large hall in the hotel by Thomas Heydt, 
who was unanimously elected president, and the following additional 
officers were chosen: Vice-presidents—Charles Boyer, Jefferson Rauch, 
Jacob Dierolf, Jacob Fronheiser, Joseph Kemp, Daniel Hoag, Conrad 
Ely, Abraham Benfield, John Heydt, M. H. Landis, Jerome Reichert, 
Samuel Herbst, James Schafer, James Reppert ; secretaries—-Nathaniel 
Heydt, Peter Dotterer, Adam Mensch. The president, upon taking the 
chair, related his experience in carrying policies in the mutual assess- 
ment companies, and said: “I took out policies of insurance in the Penn- 
sylvania Mutual Aid Association, of Harrisburg ; the Independent Mu- 
tual Assessment Life Association, of Chapman, Snyder ceunty, Pa.; the 
Star Mutual Aid Association, of Freeburg, Snyder cousty, Pa.; and the 
Seven Valley Mutual Aid Association, of York county, Pa. They were 
on my mother and Benjamin Walbert, of Longswamp. When Walbert 
died, I heard nothing from the Pennsylvania, in which he was insured, 
until five months and a half afterwards, when I got a notice that they were 
ready to pay. I had been looking for a letter every day, and all this time 
had been paying up my assessments, averaging from $15 to $18 ina week. 
My assessments in all the companies ran at that time as high as $150 ina 
single week ; the average was $25 to $30. WhenI got my notice I started 
off for Harrisburg and took two of my neighbors along, paying their ex- 
penses, as I expected to get the whole amount called for in the policy. 
When I got to the office of the company, I handed my notice to a dandy 
looking fellow behind the counter, with a pen sticking above his ear, and 
acigar in his mouth. He looked at the notice, and said: ‘ the cashier is 
not here’ I said that I would wait until he came. I waited a long while. 
and at last a man wearing glasses and a white hat, came in through a back 
door, and, looking at me, said: ‘We have adjusted your claim, and owe 
you $197.’ ‘I won't take it,’ said I. Then my neighbors said: ‘If you 
don’t take it, you'll not get anything.’ I demanded to see the books, and 
the cashier said : ‘It’s none of your business.’ He then filled out a check 
and handed it to me. I took it, without looking at it, and went todinner. 
After dinner I went to the bank to get the money, but when I presented 
it the check was handed back to me, and they said ; ‘That check is no 





good, it’s not signed.’ I then put on my glasses and looked at it, and sure 
enough the cashier had forgot to put his name toit. I tell you, neigh- 
bors, then my blood began to bile, and I felt as if I could just chaw that 
cashier right up. I took it back to the insurance office, and said : ‘ Look 
at that check, is that the way you do business? The cashier took it, and 
said: ‘Oh! yes, I forgot to sign it." He then put his name toit. | 
brought it home, and on my way to the Boyerton Bank, met David Kuser, . 
the agent who first coaxed me to insure, and showed him the check. He 
looked at it, and said: ‘Is that all you got ?” ‘Yes! said I, ‘it’s a 
shame, and I’m going right home, and am going to make a bonfire out of 
all my policies. ‘Oh! you musn’t do that,’ said Kuser, and he then gave 
me the cash for the check, and saved me the trouble of going to the bank. 
But I am going to keep my word, and burn the policies. Other people 
may do as they please, but if I get to be as old as Methuselah, you'll 
never catch me in such business again.” 


Here an old white haired man spoke up, and bringing his cane down 
with a thump on the floor said: “See how they cheated me. An agent 
came around to my house and wanted me to sign off. He said that it 
cost $7 per $1000 to enter the policies, and all the commission that the 
company allowed was $10 per $1000. He said that he would give me $2 
and then he would have $1 for his trouble. I did so, and signed. off in 
a lot of companies, and when I got to Bryertown the other day, and called 
at the insurance office, I found that the rascal had only paid $3 for each 
$1000 of insurance, so that he made $5 per $1000, instead of one dollar, 
as he said.” 

A cousin of the President’s then said: ‘‘ I’m a hardworking man, being 
a stone-mason by trade. You all know how I plagued myself last spring, 
and how I had my leg broken by a large stone rolling on it. When these 
agents came ‘round, and cousin Thomas had his old mother insured, I 
thought, now here’s a chance to make up my loss, by taking out a policy 
on my auntie. So I borrowed $5 to pay on the policy, thinking that the 
assessments would not come often and be no more than $1.50 per month. 
Well, the assessments came faster and faster. A little sum of money that 
I had saved up for a rainy day, melted away, and now here I am, in the 
middle of winter, with no money, doctor bill unpaid, and I can’t pay back 
the $5 that I borrowed to make the first payment on the policy. My poor 
wife plagued herself all summer, doing work for the neighbors, and the 
boys earned a little money picking berries, but I can’t send them to school 
this winter, for they have no shoes fit to wear through the mud and slush.” 

At this he buried his head in his hands, and a perceptible groan was 
heard through the room. “I'll never ask you for those $5, John,” said the 
President. 

Other men in the hall related their experience, and after some discus- 
sion as to a plan of burning the policies—a rough pine coffin having been 
originally provided over which to hold a so.t of wake—it was resolved tu 
discard the coffin, and to have the affair partake of the character of a jolli- 
fication, as they were glad to be relieved of paying any more assessments. 
The following persons holding speculative insurance policies on aged 
people, were represented at the meeting: Charles Boyer, Jefferson Rauch, 
James Schafer, John H. Landis, Jacob Dierolf, Jacob Frohnheiser, Joseph 
Kemp, Daniel Kemp, Daniel Kemp, Jr., John Kemp, George Frohnheiser, 
Conrad Ely, George Haag, Daniel Haag, George Kemp, Samuel Herbst, 
John Ileydt, Nathaniel Heydt, James Reppert, Ephraim Ehst, Abraham 
Benfield, Jeremiah Dierolf, John Frohnheiser, Jerome Reichert, John 
Reichert, and John Reichert, Jr. The aggregate amount of the policies 
was footed up by the secretaries, and found to be $150,000. Some of the 
persons objected to burning their policies, for fear that some criminal 
prosecution might follow. Daniel Haag said that he tore up his policy 
long ago, that he had only been in his company two weeks, when along 
came an assessment of $52. He did not pay it, and destroyed the policy, 

The president, Thomas Heydt, then laid his policies upon the table, and 
others followed, until there was quite a respectable pile. The assessment 
ndtices received during the present month were added to the heap, which 
soon assumed formidable proportions. An old man, bent with the infirm- 
ities of years, after stating that he had lived happily with his wife fora 
long time—he could not recall the period—said he then thought to smooth 
his pathway by taking out a policy on his wife’s life, and also on that of a 
neighbor. ‘‘ My wife died not long after, and I was left alone,” he said, 
tears glistening in his eyes. ‘‘ When the insurance company settled with 
me I received only a few dollars, less than I had paid in. I decided not 
to have anything more to do with the company, and here is the other 
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policy.” With that he pulled a large folded document from his inner coat 
pocket, and handed it Mr. Heydt. 

The policies and papers were then all strung together and fastened upon 
the end of along pole. A procession was formed, and, headed by the band, 
proceeded over a short route, and coming back halted in front of the hotel. 


Dr. F. R. Brunner, of Bechtelsville, the orator of the day, recently a prom-* 


inent candidate for the nomination for State Senator, who had been ex- 
pected to make a short address at this point from the balcony of the hotel, 
failed to put in an appearance. As the shades of night were falling, Mr. 
Heydt without any further ceremony planted the pole, with the policies 
attached, in the middle of the convergence of five public roads. A torch 
was applied to the papers, which had been saturated with oil, and Mr. 
Heydt and his neighbors joining hands danced around the pole, while the 
band performed a piece of music, of local popularity, known as the 
* Kutztown waltz.” The frolic in the road was kept up for a short time, 
and the company then repaired to the dining-rooms of the hotel, where a 
splendid supper had been provided for the assembled guests. Roast 
turkeys, nicely browned, smoked upon the table, and kegs of foaming 
lager were on tapin the room. Ample justice was done to the viands, 
and hearty congratulations were passed upon the success of the cremation. 
The festivities wound up in the evening by an old-fashioned country dance 
in which a large number of persons participated, including all the lads 
and lassies of the neighborhood. Mr. Heydt’s mother, 82 years of age, 
whose life had been insured, danceda jig, and judging from her nimble- 
ness of feet, bids fairto reach 100 years. In fact lougevity seems to be 
the order of the day in District township, its elevation among the hills and 
pure air being conduciye to long life. Many of those holding life insur- 
ance policies in the township have found this out to their sorrow. An 
elderly gentlemen counted up for your correspondent 35 old persons re- 
siding within a radius of a few miles, who had passed the advanced age 
of 80 years. When your correspondent left Heydt’s tavern the dancing 
was still going on, and a merry Christmas eve was being enjoyed by the 
participants in the first public burning of insurance policies that has ever 
taken place in this country. . * * 


READING, PA., December 25, 1881. 





CHICAGO. 


The proposed Consolidated Railway Life and Accident Insurance Company Fails to 
Organize—Life Insurance in Illinois for 1881—Agents and Brokers Dividing Com- 
missions with the Assured—Two New Agency Appointments—‘' Gravel" on the 
Board and Exchange Fiasco—Notes. 


{From OuR OwN CORRESPONDENT. |] 

DESTINY was, it seems, against the organization of that colossal railway 
life and accident company, of which I spoke in my last letter. The very 
magnitude of the scheme seems to have been the principal cause of its 
suicide, and it was a suicide, for the projectors of the company murdered 
it by their methods. Theink of the first dispatches was scarcely dry when 
it was known here that the project was a failure. The meeting of the in- 
corporators for the purpose of organizing has been postponed—indefinite- 
ly I should judge from the turn the affairs of Willoughby and his friends 
have taken. 

The requiem has been sung before the opening strains had ceased to 
vibrate upon the ear. Projects of this kind must have a bottom to them 
before their incorporation is heralded abroad, as the gentlemen have 
learned to their sorrow. 

Life insurance has had a very prosperous year in Illinois during 1881, 
and the outlook for 1882 is even more encouraging. An old life insurance 
man told me yesterday that this has been the best year for life insurance 
in fifteen years, The amount of new business done is very large and the 
outlook is for a much larger business during the coming year. 

The-Southern Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Louisville, Ky., con- 
templates coming into Illincis next year. They are now operating in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana and Missouri. 

One of the most pernicious practices now current in underwriting among 
both agents and brokers, is that of dividing commissions with the as- 
sured. It is even more suicidal than cutting rates, for once the assured 


becomes accustomed to receiving rebates, it will be a most difficult un- 
dertaking to induce him to give up the idea of getting them. This prac- 





tice was very common in Chicago previous to the big fire, but since that 
time it has been almost entirely unknown until recently, when it has be- 
gun to crop out again. Unless strangled in its incipiency it will become 
so ‘ormidable as to be beyond the power of the underwriters. We have 
several special cases which we might publish, but it wonld only bring a 
hornet’s nest around our ears, as it is well-known that this practice is 
somewhat common. Have our underwriters the backbone to stopit? We 
shall see. 

O. B. Pellet, of this city, has been appointed agent of the Mechanics 
Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, and Fisher Bros., of the Atlantic 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company, of Providence, which was formerly 
represented in the local department of the Traders Insurance Company. 

In the last issue of THe SpecraTroR appeared a communication from 
Chicago in regard to the attempt to amalgamate the local Board and the 
Exchange. The writer’s view of the case, is somewhat similar to mine. 
Company managers must back up their sermons by following their own 
lead and compelling their agents to do as they advise them or else keep 
their advice to themselves. If they do not do this, they only make them- 
selves a laughing-stock for the business community. 

In my next, I hope to give a definite idea of Chicago business for 1881. 


Cuicaco, December 24th, 1881. DELTA. 





BOSTON. 

The Forthcoming Annual Statements—Better Results Realized Than were Antici- 
pated—An Attempt to Revolutionize the Fire Department and Make it a Political 
Machine—The Attempt Probably Defeated—A Recent Gas Explosion—Who is 
Responsible ?—Some Local Insurance Items, 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


Ir is not with wholly unfounded apprehension that our fire underwriters 
connected with local companies look forward to the closing of their annual 
accounts. The last six weeks have not been quite as bad in the way of 
losses as the twelve weeks that preceded them; but they have not afforded 
the opportunity to regain lost ground. It is said that the dividends paid 
in the fall came wholly out of the surpluses acquired in other seasons, and 
there seems to be a general belief that the companies, with hardly an ex- 
ception, will make a poorer showing than in either of their two last state- 
ments. However, this is largely conjectural. It can, at least, be said, 
that there is now no talk of retirement from the business on the part of any 
of those that are engaged in it, and what is curious, the auction sales of 
insurance stock, indicate, by the prices realized, a decided confidence in 
the future of insurance on the part of investors. Shares, asa rule, are 
selling higher now than they did two or three years ago, though it would 
be hard to give any good reason for this appreciation in values. 

We have been threatened of late with a strong renewal of the old preju- 
dice against the Board of Fire Commissioners. A long time since a com- 
mittee of the city government was appointed to look into the question of 
commissions, the brunt of the attack falling on the fire commission ; one 
reason for this being, that it is the only board of the kind connected 
with our city affairs, over which the city council has complete control. 
The others exist in consequence of the action of the State legislature ; 
but the fire commission is a creation of the city government, and what 
that body has created it can at any time destroy. Fearful of hasty action, 
the fire underwriters petitioned to have a public hearing in the matter ; but 
not the least notice was taken of their request. The committee made a re- 
port a few days ago, recommending-that the construction of the fire com- 
mission be wholly changed. That it should still consist of three mem- 
bers ; but that only one of these should bea salaried person, and that he 
should be appointed by the mayor, without consulting either branch of the 
city council. This man should be removable at the mayor's pleasure. 
The Board of Aldermen should elect each year one of their members to 
serve without pay as a fire commissioner and the common council would 
do likewise. That such a system would be thoroughly disjointed, and 
would end in the demoralization of the force cannot be doubted. The 
grevance complained of is, that members of the city government do not 
now have a sufficient voice in the management of the department. They 
want their friends appointed, without regard to their qualifications and also 
regardless of the fact that there are no vacancies. By a little arrangement 
between the majority of the Board, under its proposed organization, men 
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would be discharged and new ones appointed for political purposes, while 
those men in the department who had strong political friends would set the 
rules and regulations of the department at defiance. This report has not 
yet been acted upon, as it was thought advisable to lay it over until after 
the municipal election. Since then, that event has taken place, and the 
public has set the seal of its disapproval on the matter by electing to stay 
at home several of the persons who were prominent on the committee, 

Under these circumstances it does not seem likely that the committee will 
use the few remaining days of the year, in attempting to push through so 
important a matter. The incident serves to show the risks to which a 
well-disciplined and efficient department is exposed. 

The recent fire resulting from an explosion of gas at the Creighton 
House is likely to bring up again the question of how far a gas company 
is responsible for losses by fire resulting from this cause. A few sound 
decisions on this head might be of advantage for use against electric light- 
ing companies. It would certainly seem that losses resulting from mis- 
management in one direction might apply equally well in the other. 

The Standard insurance company of London has appointed Mr. Thomas 
L. OBrion as its Boston agent. 

The Commonwealth insurance company will move into its new office on 
the corner of Killby and Water streets in a few weeks more. When com- 
pleted this office will be the finest insurance quarters in the city. The 
tendency of the times is in way of improvements in these offices ; each 
new one surpassing its rivals, but it is also encouraging to notice that this 
is not due to extravagance, for as a rule the rentals are considerably lower 
than those paid for dingy offices five or six years ago. 

_ Mr. E. G. Snow, Jr., of the firm of Messrs. Hollis & Snow, has been or- 
dered by his physician to take a vacation in some warmer climate, and will 
leave next week with his family on a trip to the Southern States. 

On the first of January the firm name of Foster & Scull, which has been 
long and widely known will be changed to the style of Scull & Bradley. 


Boston, December 17, 1881. . es Se Se 





PHILADELPHIA. 


The Graveyard Companies Coming to Grief—A Number of Companies Disband—Busi- 
ness Increasing—Changes in the United Firemens Insurance Company, etc. 


[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


In my last letter I stated that the Attorney-General of Pen1isylvania and 
Insurance Commissioner Forster had begun proceedings against the State 
Capital Mutual Relief Association of Harrisburg—one of the most infa- 
mous of the death rattling concerns—under a writ of guo warranto for the 
purpose of compelling that company and others to show cause why they 
sheuld not be dissolved. I stated briefly some of the most glaring frauds 
practised by the officers and directors of the State Capital, and after read- 
ing that bill of indictment reputable insurance people generally have doubt- 
less been looking for the commencement of proceedings that would result 
ia sending all connecied with the company to the penitentiary for life ; 
but we don’t practise such cruelty in Pennsylvania. Instead of crim- 
inal proceedings the ‘‘death-rattlers” thought that as they had secured 
about the last dollar from the last fool in Pennsylvania, it would be a good 
time to close business in a legal way and divide the cash on hand, if any, 
among the officers and directors. 

I am not prepared to prove that the death-rattlers made that sugges- 
tion to the Attorney-General and to Commissioner Forster, but the course 
pursued by these State officials certainly leads to that belief. 

I remember that when I was a boy attending school there was a big 
ruffian who was constantly bullying the boys after school ; he was from the 
city and his reputation as a fighter caused the country boys to fear him; 


but one day a wiry little chap slapped the big fellow in the face, who, be- | 


ing too cowardly to resent it, planned a respectable retreat by insisting on 
aduel. We boys were all in for some fun, and the next day at noon the 
duel was to take place. Seconds were selected and formidable horse- 
pistols loaded to the muzzle, lots drawn for choice of weapons and posi- 
tion, and all being ready the word fire was given, and boom went the 
carbines and the bully dropped like a hot potato. There was a general 


belief that he was killed, but as both those old rusty carbines contained 
only a little charge of powder with a wadding of soft paper put in their 
fuzzles, no one was hurt, although the bulldozer was badly scared. 





This fight at Harrisburg between the State officials and the death sharks, 
reminds me of that harmless duel at school. Counsel for the State Capital 
having no case, undertook to blackguard the counsel for the Common- 
wealth. He said there was a day of reckoning coming for the Attorney- 
General and the Insurance Commissioner. He charged the latter with 
being the process-server of a prominent stock company, and that Mr. Fors- 
ter did not bring :his suit from pure motives, but at the instigation of the 
old line companies whose business had diminished $1,300,000 during the 
past year in Pennsylvania alone, owing to the existence of mutual assess- 
ment associations, and he wound up a four hours’ speech by a severe criti- 
cism of a ‘‘ subsidized press.” 

The Attorney-General denied Mr. Derr’s assertion that the press was 
subsidized, and added that ‘‘the newspapers were the watchmen on the 
ramparts, hated by rogues and respected by good citizens, ever active in 
expos ng frauds and swindlers engaged in robbing the people, We now 
bring one of these death-bed corporations into the presence of the Court. 
Counsel for defense says they came not here as crawling beggars. No; 
they came rather like violent, defiant ruffians, filled with plunder, stick- 
ling for the letter of the law with the affectation of a prude, but abandon- 
ing their principles with the effrontery of a prostitute.” The Attorney- 
General said “ these companies are likened by counsel for the defense to 
a skeleton.” That was an unfortunate comparison. Their victims are 
skeletons scattered through Pennsylvania graveyards. They may be more 
justly likened to whited sepulchres—fair without, within full of dead 
men’s bones and all uncleanliness. They have also been compared to a 
piano, capable of playing many tunes. The tune most familiar and con- 
stantly performed is the ‘Rogue’s March,’ and to that tune we hope to 
march some of these officers into the penitentiary before long. The asser- 
tion of counsel that the Commissioner of Insurance is actuated by any 
motive save the vindication of the law, or that he is in the interest of other 
companies, I am authorized to say is false as the heart must be wicked in 
which such a thought was born. We seek to dissolve these companies 
because they are abusing the franchises granted by the State and making 
themselves covers and instruments of fraud and murder.” 

After that war of words Mr. Weiss, of counsel for the State Capital, then 
surprised the lawyers outside the case and others in the court room by 
reading a paper in which the truth of some of the more serious of the 
Commonwealth’s allegations was denied and the truth of others admitted, 
but disclaiming any intention of wrong-doing and closing with the ap- 
pended paragraph: ‘‘And for further answer the said association says 
that under existing circumstances it is impossible for them to conduct the 
business of said association to the advantage of the public, and they are 
therefore willing to submit to such decree as the Court may see proper.” The 
Court accordingly signed the decree dissolving the corporation and ap- 
pointed Eugene Snyder receiver. The State Capital is said to have carried 
risks amounting to $15,000,000. ; 

The action of the State Capital was preceded by the Southern Pennsyl- 
vania Mutual Relief Association of Hanover, York county. This 
company has issued policies aggregating $30,000,000, and has received in 
fees and assessments over half a million dollars, $100,000 of which have 
gone into the pockets of the directors, and the fact of its dissolution on 
the day preceding the demise of the State Capital, and the Madison Mutual 
Relief Association of Reading, also disbanding on the same day, show 
that the State officials have attacked the death rattlersin the most harmless 
and agreeable manner possible. 

I have recently stated that reputable companies and agents are doing a 
large and fairly profitable business in fire insurance risks. Col. Thos. J. 
Lancaster, who represents a number of outside companies of good standing, 
has done a much larger business this December than ever before, and his 
re-insurance list for January, 1882, foots up a total of over nine million 
dollars. 

Hon. J. B. Hall, president of the Home, of Columbus, Ohio, has been 
with us for a few days looking after his company’s interest. Col. Hall is 
a member of the Ohio legislature, and is said to be the handsomest insur- 
ance president in Ohio. 

The Insurance Commissioner of Pennsylvania is examining the affairs 
of the United Firemen’s Insurance Company of this city, and if Mr. 
Forster will closely scrutinize the character of the wild-cat risks of this 
company he will doubtless require the concern to double its capital in 
order to make those already insured in the company reasonably safe, 
The stock of the company is to be boosted by the retirement of President 
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Allen and the election of Joseph L. Cavenlate, President of our Common 
Council, as his successor. 

Francis T. Maybin, an insurance agent who lately left home and his 
creditors between sundown and sunrise is again off-color. Wealthy rela- 
tives made good his late losses, and set him up again in business, but the 
story is told in these few words: He has turned his business over to 
Creth and Sullivan, and they are said to be paying his losses. 

Chas. T. Deacon, who figured a few years ago in Boston as an insur- 
ance agent, set up shop in this city about four years agoand succeeded in 
taking away some good customers from some of our best agents. On the 
1oth of December, Deacon kissed his wife good-by—an occurrence of 
extraordinary unusuality among insurance men ; said he was going to his 
office and would be home early for supper. Deacon was also an inspector 
of customs, and even this adjunct failed to make both ends meet, and a 
loss of a few thousands will be sustained by those who took their busi- 
ness away from reliable agents to give it to this particular Deacon ; an 
absence from home for nearly a month has well nigh set his family crazy. 
They believe Deacon is dead, but his creditors attribute no such good luck 
to the trade. 


PHILADELPHIA, December 26, 1881. PENN. 





LONDON. 


Underground Insurance in London on American Risks Rumored to Have Been Un- 
profitable—Tarif’ and Non-Tarif/ Companies —A Hit at Agents Representing 
Both Classes—Offering Premiums for Teetotalism—iife Companies Offering 
Fixed Surrender Values, and Otherwise Modifying Their Contracts—Rival 
Actuarial Institutes—Skepticism Regarding American Fire Departments— 
Benefit Societies and Pauperism—Pawnbrokers and the Fire Hazard. 





[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

One of the insurance papers gives currency to the statement that the 
losses upon American business “ placed in London” have been so heavy 
that many of the agencies have lost their whole year’s premiums during 
the last month. It is surmised that this refers to business placed direct 
with companies here, and if such is the case, who will pity them? Not 
the companies doing a legitimate business in America. This rumor, how- 
ever, will not hasten the Alliance in its anxiety for transatlantic business, 

De Bernales & Co.’s statement in their advertisements “that they are 
prepared to consider any offer for representing American companies here 
and on the continent,” is looked upon as rather a joke by the fraternity. 
As to direct business it might be, but why should the American com- 
panies not come in for a share of reinsurance, especially when they could 
reciprocate with the companies not now represented in your country? It 
is said the reason the continental companies now get the largest shares of 
reinsurance from our companies is owing to their giving business in re- 
turn, and why would this not apply equally as well to American com- 
panies? Notwithstanding heavy losses reported all around, the leading 
companies go on paying out their dividends with the utmost composure. 
It is, however, not many classes of investors that would be willing to see 
their profits come (as it too frequently occurs in fire insurance companies) 
from interest on invested funds, and not from the business upon which 
they hazard their capital. There has been a little more ruffling of the 
tariff offices here lately by the ever increasing competition of the non- 
boarders and mutuals, and more particularly by the sharp practices among 
the big guns inside the charmed circle, and several lengthy sessions have 
been held in this city of the leading managers. It has, however, all boiled 
down quietly into a blow at the outsiders through the following instruc- 
tions: “That the offices be strongly recommended to take due care that 
their agents shall not act as agents for any non-tariff office or offices.” 
Thus the break up of this combination is averted for a time, much to the 
relief of their small fry competitors who would not last long were there a 
general scramble for business, such as is now wrecking the weak-kneed 
on your side of the Atlantic. Speaking of the failure of the smaller com- 
panies, reminds me of a pithy remark made by E. Yates before the fire en- 
gineers at their meeting last year. He said when those companies were 
wiped out ‘‘ strong companies will then impose conditions, charge ade- 
quate rates, and have a fair margin for abatement of rate when measures of 

protection are taken.” The italics are my own, but I think this embody- 
ment of the true principle of fire insurance is worthy of being written in 
gold in a prominent place in every office doing a legitimate business, It 





is as necessary to be considered here as in America, and the undue com- 
petition will not be an unmixed evil if it does in any measure lead to this 
desired end. 

Competition is not confined to fire insurance however, and even the 
accident insurance companies are emerging from their shells. One of the 
companies now offers what may be termed a premium for temperance 
among its members. In its last circular it says they will make an allow- 
ance of ten per cent (in addition to ordinary bonus) to all policyholders 
who, on renewing their insurance, will deliver to the company a declara- 
tion, upon a form provided, that they have abstained from all alcoholic 
liquors during the previous twelve months. Another company offers 
twenty per cent bonus to total abstineners, and the same company also 
undertakes to pay the full pmount of policy in the event of permanent 
total disablement. There does not seem to be any new ideas in the life in- 
surance line, but some of the companies are liberalizing their conditions 
as regards foreign residence, offering fixed surrender values, and some 
are now even departing from the old system of declaring bonuses every 
five years. Oue company has advanced so far as to divide them once in 
three years. One of the leading financial papers (not versed in insurance) 
has recently been asking some pertinent questions regarding surrender 
values, and cannot see why the companies will allow the assured credit 
for fifty per cent of their premiums, and yet can only allow about forty per 
cent surrender value. 

The rage at present is for the formation of insurance and actuarial socie- 
ties. The latest venture in this line has advanced a little farther than its 
predecessors by embracing fire insurance in its subjects for study and 
qualification of its members. We may now look for our fire man- 
agers as well as life managers to be ambitious for the F. I. A., after 
their names. I have not yet seen the standard fof qualification on the 
mode of examination to be adopted between the Institute of Actuaries, 
London, the Actuarial Faculty of Edinboro, the Insurance and Actu- 
arial Society of Glasgow, the Insurance Institute of Manchester and the 
Fire Officers Committee. There are surely enough statistical, and general 
organizations without further multiplying them. There is, however, ample 
room for the formation of something similar to the Northwest Under- 
writers Association for the enlightment of those outside of the Fire 
Offices Committee, as there are great complaints of the secrecy of their do- 
ings, The agents and subordinates get their orders and are left to carry 
them out entirely in the dark as to the reasons therefor. 

There have recently been some spicy items going the rounds regarding 
the working of plate glass insurance. Some agents have been developing 
anew mode of obtaining commission from plate glass vendors, when ar- 
ranging for replacement, as where they found they could not get the com- 
mission allowed out of the usual price they have had sufficient added to 
the price to cover their commissions. 

The discovery of some revolver cartridges in several bales of American 
cotton, which was, as usual, attributed to those irrepressable fellows, the 
Fenians, has left an opening for explanat'on of every mysterious fire in 
the cotton warehouses and mills that have occurred since. 

Speaking of American cotton, some very bad frauds have recently been 
discovered in the bales which must have a prejudicial effect upon sales 
here. Many bales have been found to contain large quantities of sand, 
some even stones and others largely weighted with water. However, as 
Colonel Shaw, ‘United States Consul at Manchester, is making searching 
inquiries into the matter we may feel safe in leaving the affair in such com- 
petent hands. 

It is positively absurd to hear the amount of doubt always cast upon 
any statements made regarding the quick time made by the American fire 
departments. One of the insurance papers gave the correct time as taken 
by him while visiting several of the cities, but this even was not credited, 
and when Alderman Knight, in making his report to the shareholders of 
his company, upon his return, ‘‘ that the bedclothes of the men were 
pulled off by machinery and they were ready to start in nine seconds and 
a half,” the derisive “Oh, ohs !” were astonishing, but when he said they 
were ready in four and a half seconds in San Francisco, he was laughed 
at all round, and his assertion that he saw it with his own eyes was taken 
as a case of optical illusion. The London fire department now talk of 
making the quickest time on record by having their horses always har- 
nessed, and hitched to the engine. The firemen here are constantly tell- 
ing the story of how Captain Shaw,got ahead of the Chicago fire depart- 
ment, and actually give him credit for being the greatest authority in the 
world upon fire matters, 
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Cases under the Employers’ Liability Act are still on the increase, and 
as operatives see the large damage awarded in most cases, it is astonishing 
what a stimulus it is to carelessness. 

The government have recently published a blue book showing the 
number of paupers in the workhouses who have been members of benefit 
societies, and the result is something rather startling as showing the tre- 
mendous loss to the poor through the failure of these so-called benefit 
or friendly societies. The Times uses this as an argument in favor of the 
post-office controling these matters. It is not a matter of surprise by any 
means that so large a proportion of these societies do fail, as the greater 
portion of them are started by keepers of public houses as a blind to draw 
workmen to their bar parlors to drink their beer. It is, however, sad to 
think that 1720 of these unfortunate inmates of the poor houses had con- 
tributed to these clubs for periods up to ten years, 1026 from between ten 
and twenty, 672 from between twenty and thirty, and 555 from thirty years 
and upwards, and that nearly 4ooo had their provident habits rendered 
unavailing through no fault of their own, but through utter and entire 
failure of the societies they contributed to. A writer in one of the daily 
papers now advocates the post-office becoming a partner to all the indus- 
trial or friendly societies, and make them absolutely secure, and then con- 
tinues to show that the suggestion is not feasable by saying ‘‘there is but 
two alternatives to the plan: one is that the State should undertake con- 
tracts on such terms as would defy competition; the other is that such 
deferred allowances secured by the State have not found voluntary pur- 
chasers ; purchasers should. be found for them by the strong arm of the 
law.” The fact is, these things must be left to private enterprise, and 
there are plenty of legitimate industrial and friendly societies to do it all, 
but all the fraudulent ones should be dealt with by the ‘‘ strong arm of 
thelaw.” That is the kind of protection wanted, and it will have to come 
as surely as the time will come when your government will have to deal 
with the abominable system of co-operative insurance now running riot in 
your country. As a contrast between these local mutual aid or benefit 
societies, a case has recently occurred at one of the fishing stations in the 
north country. A large number of the fishermen were drowned in a 
severe gale, and many being insured in a local benefit society, their wives 
were unable to obtain anything owing to-the heavy call upon their funds 
and the delay in collecting the calls. Many others were insured in the 
Prudential, and this company showed its good management by at once 
paying up all its losses to the widows and children, who were in sore 
distress. 

A recent fire in a large pawnbroker’s office in this city has opened the 
eyes of people who are forced to resort to ‘‘ my uncle,” as they are com- 
monly called here, to the unpleasant position they are placed in in case of 
loss by fire. As the law now stands, the pawnbroker is only forced to 
pay 25 per cent more than the amount he has actually loaned upon 
an article, and in many cases the articles are of much greater value. In 
some cases a watch worth say $100 was pawned for $25, the owner would 
only get $31.25 for it, and has no recourse. The pawnbrokers themselves 
do not profit by the transaction, as they have to produce their receipts for 
the insurance companies, and they say that a settlement with their claim- 
ants is the most trying, as it is utterly impossible to satisfy them. Judg- 
ing from the statements made by those who have gone through the ordeal, 
pawnbrokers’ shops should not be bad moral hazards if they profit by the 
experience of their fellows. AMERICUS, 


Lonpon, December 3, 1881. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


MARRIAGE INSURANCE IN CALIFORNIA, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

AFTER swindling all who could be swindled, and establishing a notorious 
reputation for themselves in the East, the marriage insurance schemes 
have found their way to California, and this State is now threatened with a 
mania equal to that which swayed the gullible inhabitants of Pennsylvania 
not many weeks since. My attention has been especially called to two of 
these marriage associations lately formed here, one at Oakland and the 
other at San Francisco, the latter being known as the Universal Benevo- 





lent Association for unmarried persons. The secretary of this latter as- 
sociation informed me a few days since that ‘‘ business was booming,” so 
much so that he was fifteen days behind hand in answering letters. The 
treasurer of this association is a Mrs. P. A. Kidd; whether she intends to 
marry again and receive the benefits offered by her association, is not 
stated. The object of the Universal Benevolent is to improye the social, 
moral and intellectual condition of its members, and to providea wedding 
present of $1000 or $2000 for each and every one of its members who may 
become married while members of the association. If an agent be nota 
member of the association, he receives 50 per cent commission initiation 
fees ; agents who are members receive 75 per cent. 

It is guaranteed by the association that ‘‘members will cease paying 
marriage assessments after having been in good standing for eight years,” 
There is little doubt as to this, for no marriage association of this kind 
could exist that period of time. As THE Spectator has already said, 
the marriage contract gives no ground forinsurance, Certainly the widow, 
Mrs. Kidd, or anybody else, would not become a member of this associa- 
tion without having some definite idea of early marriage, and when either 
man or woman determines to marry, the combined gods cannot keep back 
the event. Marriage is a certainty and is foreign to the element of insur- 
ance. The officers of the Universal Benevolent have little idea, it is safe 
to say, of meeting the claims which wili begin to mature against the asso- 
ciation in a shorttime. It is probably their purpose to keep the associa- 
tion together as long as it may be possible to resist clamoring claimants. 
The rules of the association, your readers may be assured, keep the origi- 
nal officers in office for an almost indefinite period. 

ULTRA Rocky MounraAIN 

SAN FRAnNcIsco, December 10, 1881. 








COMPANIES AND AGENTS, 


T. J. Temple’s: Fire Insurance Ageny. 


T. J. TEMPLE, whose established agency has for the past year been 
located at No. 155 Broadway, New York, is known to be an underwriter who has 
ever thrown his influence in favor of conservative rates and other correct practices, 
With the increased demand for insurance, Mr. Temple's business has shown cor- 
responding growth. He has represented for the past six years the Newark City 
Fire Ins. Company, and is also agent of the Buffalo German, and the German, of 
Pittsburgh, and manager of the Broadway branch office of the Queen Fire. Mr, 
Temple's carefulness in selecting safe risks has had a palpable effect on the past ex- 
perience of his agency. ‘Especially is this noticeable in the results of the past 
fourteen months. From October 1,z880, to December 15, of the current year, Mr. 
Temple received $76,383 premiums through the first three companies named 
above, and paid corresponding losses amounting to only $24,234. The ratio of 
losses sus‘ained to premiums received during that period was therefore a little 
more than thirty per cent, or a trifle over one-half of the average loss ratio among 
the companies in foto. This is not the first time that occasion has been had to 
comment on the encouraging re-ults of this agency. With the incoming year, Mr. 
Temple's business bids fair to increase considerably. He has command of well 
distributed, choice lines, and the probability is that one or more companies wiil ere 
long be added to his list. Few metropolitan agencies can boast of the loss record 
shown by the books of this well-known agency. 





The Mobile Life Insurance Company. 


THE Mobile Life has been doing business for many years, and con- 
tinues as the representative life company of the South, The company is a living 
monument to true life insurance, as against the small co-operative associations 
doing so-called life insurance in many of the Southern States. The Mobile Life, 
embodying in its organization and operations the principles and practices of scien- 
tific life underwriting, is patronized by persons of prudence, having a view to their 
own and their family's future happiness. The company’s assets by latest statement 
was $627,208. Its resources are easily convertible into cash in case of an 
emergency, but, at the same time, are judiciously invested, yielding an excellent 
average rate of interest. A palpable surplus over all liabilities is possessed, which 
shows an increase at the end of each successive year. The company preserves a 
reputation long established for paying its claims promptly, and no unsettled losses 
are allowed to stand on the books, » 

The Mobile Life managed by J. L. Murphy, president, and H. M. Friend, 
secretary, does a growing business. It has acorpsof experienced men in the 
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field, and the working of the company in all departments is harmonious and satis- 
factory. Secretary Friend is an active, energetic worker and a thorough life insur- 
ance man. 





The Lion Fire and Scottish Union and National Insurance 
Companies. 


THE Lion Fire and the Scottish Union and National Insurance com- 
panies entered the United States to do a general business, it will be remembered, 
in the latter part of 1880. The American interests of the company were placed in 
the hands of M. B-nnett, Jr., and that energetic underwriter has during the past 
year established agencies of these two companies in all the prominent States, The 
American public's respect for British corporations is proverbial, and the flaming 
signs of the ‘‘ Lion Fire’ and ‘‘Scottish Union and National”"’ in the various cities 
and towns, at the present time, are as emblematic of trustworthy insura~ce in the 
institutions which they represent as the name of any insurance company. 

Mr. Bennett has prepared his first annnal statement of the business and condi- 
tion of the Lion and Scottish Union in the United States. This statement ends 
with October 8, r88z, and shows the following results : 





Total net receipts, Oc’ ober 8, 1881.... ‘ jade ee --| $552,398.08 
” expenses, 46 3, 2681...... acon ‘ ro ee 171,475.61 

4 losses and loss expenses, October 1__.....- 155,762.69 
expenses, losses and loss expenses, October 1. ............-....--. 324,238.10 

Average per centum of expenses... -..............-..- pevocuscecscsscsentes 31% 
” “4 555. SD OE COCR IINI Sion cvcctececnescciicentonse 28% 

” - expenses, losses and loss expenses ................-.-- 58% 
Net gain for the year..............-.--.--20---------+0-- wneeeeessssenee| $228,169.98 
t FS ERORUERS TOOTHED. 000 0c ccc cce cues cocccccces cose cocscsee s+ e-ccnccess 34:373-79 
; i $262,533.71 

Plus advance in value of United States bonds... .... - soxedvion 75,000.00 
Total net gain...........- exes Jes coceccoccecvesccccccsesceces| QESSISSS 


The expense ratio in the above presentment is especially worthy of atten‘ion. 
The establishing of agencies throughout the country must of necessity involve 
more expenditure than for the ordinary conduct of agencies already working, yet it 
will be noticed that while hundreds of agencies have been formed during the past 
year, the expenses have been kept ata minimum. The prospects for the two com- 
panies during the incoming year, under the same management, on a now fully 
established working basis, are p-ormising. Mr. Bennett is to be congratulated on 
the achievement of a net profit of $337,534 for his two companies during the first 
year. 





The Kuoxville Fire Insurance Company. 


THE Knoxville Fire Insurance Company, located at Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, was organized in 1878, and isa stock company with a cash capital of $100,- 
coo, Numbering in its list of stockholders and directors such names as Charles M. 
McGhee, Frank H. McClung, Joseph Jaques, D. A Carpenter, W. W. Woodruff, 
R. C. Jackson, E. J. Sanford, G. W. Palmer, and Robert T. Wilson, the largest 
capitalists and the most successful business men in East Tennessee, especial promi- 
nence is thus given this company. The personal influence of such men guarantee- 
ing integrity of management, control of lines on choice risks are easily obtained. 
Dcing business only in Tennessee, the Knoxville Fire Insurance Company for the 
year ending December 31st, 1880, after paying all the losses and expenses, was en- 
abled to add $14,000 to its net surplus. This company isja stanch advocate of all 
correct principles of underwriting. It promises to make avery gratifying showing 
on January next. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





The Death Rattlers After Guiteau. 


THE following is a Washington dispatch to the daily papers : 

The ‘‘death-rattle"’ insurance companies of Berks county, Pennsylvania, are 
after Guiteau with all the vampire eagerness of their disreputable trade. The do- 
ings of these ‘‘ graveyard " companies have been shown up frequently of late, and 
some dastardly and horrib!e murders have been traced to persons interested directly 
or indirectly in the speedy death of men and women on whose lives they had ob- 
tained an insurance, the premiums of which they paid in expectation of the money 
to be made by the paymentof the policy. The most daring and apparently fool- 
hardy venture of this kind,as it seems to be, has been just originated in Pennsylvania, 
and the object 1s Gui eau. The amount of insurance in view is $100,000, and the 
only thing needed by the sreculators was the assassin’s signature. To ob ain this, 
Mr. Stilson Hutchins, editor of the Post, of this city, was approached by the insur- 
ance people, and immediately, as a matter of course, made the matter public. He 





says, in fact, that he eannot understand why the application for insurance was for- 
warded to him, if not to have the affair published. The application received by him 
for Guiteau's signa’ure is tor a $10,000 policy, and nine others, in different com- 
panies, were prop»sed. No medical examination was required, as a fictitious one 
could easily be gotted up to satisfy the requirements. Mr. Scoville expressed ig- 
norance of the workings of ‘* death-rattle’ insuwsance companies, but recognized 
that Guiteau's death would be an essential part of the scheme. 

A letter of instruction, dated Reading, December 20, was addressed to “Mr. 
Hutchins, accompanying the application. It is as follows: 


Dear Str:—We have made arrangements with several of the Berks county 
mutual aid associa'ions (including the Reading Mutval Aid Associa‘ion of Penn- 
sylvania to cecure an amount of insurarce, not exceeding $100,000, on the life of 

harles J. Guiteau. We must, of course, have the signature «f Gurte u to the ap- 
plication for insurance. We are informed tha your connection with the Washing- 
ton Post gives you access to Guiteau and will probably enable you to secure his sig- 
nature to an application. We enclose youa blank application of the Reading 
Mutual Aid Association of Pennsylvania, which you will please fill out according 
to the facts in the case and obtain ‘he signature of Guiteau. There is a nice little - 
“spec” in this business for you and ourselves if you can succeed in having the 
paper executed. The Reading Mutual Aid Associ :tion will take $10,000 insurance. 
The o her associations with which we are connected will take the balance, making 
an aggregate of $100,000. We will pay the policy fees and all a and as- 
sessments that my be levied so long as Guiteau shall live. e will give you 
twenty per cent of the sum realized on the insurance. The physician's certificate 
you need not trouble about. It will be filled out here. Should you have any dif- 
ficulty in getting information from Guiteau to enable you to answer any of the 
questions in the apolication we send you, return it to us and we wi 1 fill it up so as 
to satisfy the company. The signature of Guiteau is really all that is required from 
you. The rest we will take care of ourselves. Yours, truly, 

BoRDNER & LEssiG. 





The South Carolina Obnoxious Bill. 


THE action of the National Board of Fire Underwriters in taking 
prompt measures to help defeat the bill recently iu’roduced in the Sou*h Carolina 
legislature, is characteristic of the eulogy of D. A. Heald, the President of the 
Board. The bill contains, among other things, the following unwise provisions 
inimical to insurance interests : ' 

First.—A deposit of South Carolina bonds or stocks, equal to $20,000 par 
value. 

SECOND.—That in the case ot losing any suit, the company shall pay, as attor- 
ney’s fee to the plaintiff, ten per cent of the amount of the policy on which action 
ws commenced, 

THIRD.—That any policyholder may bring suit within six years from the time 
of the right of action, anytaing in the policy to the contrary notwithstanding—the 
burden of proof in all cases to rest with the company. 

The Board through a circular letter issued to its members, recommends that 
active steps should at once be taken by every company doing business in that State 
to prevent the enactment of such a law, and the Board companies are earnestly 
urged to give immediate instructions to their representatives in South Carolina to 
oppose the passage of the bill by all honorable means. A number of companies 
have already thus acted, advising their agents that they will withdraw from the 
State should the proposed law go upon the statute book. The bill, President Heald 
thinks, should not be allow: d to go to the Senate, but bed feated in the House, 
where it orignated. The United Fire Underwriters in America has also commun - 
icated with its members, suggesting similar action to that above recommended. 





New York's Christmas Fires. 


On Saturday night’ New York city received two expensive Christmas 
gifts in the shape of a $2,500,000 and a $235,000 fire. The larger fire which has, 
since its occurrence, been the all important topic of conversation among under- 
writers, covered in its ravages the bu‘ldings Nos. 71, 72, 73 and 74 South street, 
Nos. 33 and 35 De Peyster street and No. 162 Maiden Lane, including two large 
warehouses filled with tobacco, hemp, liquors, tea, coffee, raw silk, cloths and 
miscellaneous merchandise. The losses are closely estimated at $2,500,000. Own- 
ers of goods burned in bond and not sold will not be required to pay duty. The 
losses of the insurance companies are heavy. Had the fire occurred one week 
later, in a new year, the disastrous losses would have been received with better 
grace, but coming at the end of the year, net surpluses must fall below the mark 
anticipated, and in the case of one or two weak companies it is possible that an im- 
pairment of capital may be caused by the South street warehouse fire. Much the 
same difficulty exists in procuring a list of insurances on the contents of the build- 
ings as with the Morrell warehouse fire. So numerous are the owners of the goods 
that it would be next to impossible to get such a hist. At the meeting of under- 
writers on Tuesday, in the rooms of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, 
Boreel Building, there was a manifested inclination and determination among in- 
surance men to keep all lists of insurances on buildings and contents from the pub- 
lic eye. The following general committee to take charge of the unidentified 
property at Nos. 73 and 74 South street, was appointed by the underwriters on that 
day: 

Charles Halsey,fof the Liverpool and London and Globe ; S. P. Blagden, of the 
North British and Mercantile; John R. Oakley, of the Continental; George M. 
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Coit, representing the Hartford companies; Charles Sewall, of the Commercial 
Union. 

The following committee, to take charge of the unidentified property Nos. 71 and 
72 South street, was also appointed: Charles Halsey, of the Liverpool and Lon- 
don and Globe; Alfred Peck, representing the Boston companies; David Adee, 
of the American, New York; George T. Patterson, of the Clinton, and E. R. 
Kennedy, of Weed & Kennedy's agency. 

The manner in which the fire gained access to the several stores, after having 
first started in the second story of the old granite warehouse Nos. 71 and 72 South 
street, is thus stated : 

Almost in the centre of the block was an elevator shaft, which was seven feet by 
seventeen feet in dimensions. It was surmounted bya glass roof. Opeiing on this 
narrow space were seven doors and windows, through which the fire is supposed to 
have communicated with the several buildings. It was the only elevator in the 
burned buildings, and the shaft served to give light to all of them. A window 
opened on the shaft from each floor of the granite building at South and De Pey- 
ster streets, where the fire was discovered originally, and through these windows 

- the fire extended. This elevator shaft was undoubtedly the key to the whole fire. 
Heavy s'reams of water were poured into it Saturday night, but with little effect 
beyond checking the further progress of the flames. The goods stored in the 
buildings burned obstinately in spite of the floods of water poured in on them. 


The $235,000 fire occurring at No. 359 Broadway and 71 Franklin street, also on 
Saturday night, was confined to the basement and first floor of the two buildings. 
Smoke and water damaged the goods somewhat in some of the upper floors, how- 
ever. The following is a list of those persons who suffered by the fire: Trevor & 
Colgate (owners of the buildings), W. T. Moore & Co., Alvah Hall & Co., John 
Stewart, George E. Pabst, Joseph D. Crenner & Co., and S. Baron, of the Metro- 
politan Knitting Mills. ; 











MERE MENTION. 


—All indictments against Elijah Alliger have now been dismissed. 


—United States Manager 8. Von Dorrien has been appointed general 
manager of the Hamburg-Bremen Fire. 


—Brecknell & Darling have been appointed Boston agents of the 
Scottish Union and National Insurance Company. 


—F. A. Hart, late general agent of the A-tna Life, has been elected 
vic > president of the Continental Life, of Hartford. 


—Fisher Bros., of Chicago, have been appointed agents of the Atlan- 
tic Fire and Marine Insurance Company, of Providence, R. I. 


—-The Philadelphia papers speak of the severe sickness of Alfred 
R. Po ter, district agent of the Mutual Benefit Life, who, it is thought, is gradually 
sinking. 

—The building Nos. 69, 71 and 73 Broadway, New York, belonging 
to the Charter Oak Life, has been condemned, and the occupants warned as to its 
unsafety by the building department. 


—John K. Oakley, the well known general adjuster of the Continen- 
tal Insurance Company, has been elected president of the Mechanics Insurance 
Company, Brooklyn, vice John H. Baker, deceased. 


—All claims in the United States against La Caisse Generale, of 
Paris, which re-insured its American risks in the Imperial and Northern and two 
other companies in 1880, must be presented before the first day of January next. 


—The Shoe and Leather Insurance Company, of Boston, sustained a 
severe loss in their defaulting secretary Henry B. White, who notwithstanding ‘‘ his 
ways that were dark " was conceded to be an able underwriter and the main stay of 
the company. 


—“ Detur Digniori”” has been awarded the first Equitable Life prize, 
($500) for the best essay; ‘‘ Versus ad Finum,” the second ($125), and ‘‘Green 
Dragon” a special award of $50. So say the English papers, whoever these 
noms de plume may represent. 


—The following are the names of the Fidelity and Casualty Insur- 
ance Company's board lately appointed at St. Louis: Oliver Garrison, president 
of the Vulcan steel company, R. J. Lackland, president of the Boatman’s savings 
institution, and C. P. Chouteau. 


—The Prussian National Fire, Stettin, is the latest company an- 
nounced to have entered the United States through ‘‘the back door.” Louis 
Jacoby, of San Francisco, is made manager, and the operations will in all prob- 
abili:y be confined to that State. 


—The 1882 calendar of the London and Lancashire Insurance Com- 
pany will always be sacred to Manager James Yereance as commemorative of his 
little boy and girl taken away by disease last year, whose portraits it bears. The 
calendar is highly illumined and makes a very pretty office adornment. Another 
calendar which has come to hand during the pa.t week is that of the New Eng- 
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land Mutual Life. It is a production of the American Bank Note Company, and is 
a steel engraving worthy of that company. 


—O. B. Pellet, of Chicago, has received the appointment as agent of 
the Mechanics Insurance Company, of Philadelphia. The Mechanics has during the 
present year doubled its capital, making it $250,000, and now has assets of over 
$480,000 and a net surplus of nearly $85,000, 


—Geo. A. S. Wilson, for some time with the Lion and Scottish 
Union and National Insurance Companies in the West, has been appointed 
special agent of the Metropole Insurance Company for Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky 
and IHinois, which position he will take on January 1. 


—The Court has given Receiver Fish, of the defunct Globe Mutual 
Life, permission to pay a dividend of 30 percent. to the unregistered policyholders. 
An order has also been granted to pay the registered policy holders in full, with 
interest, excepting nine whose policies are in dispute. 


—The recently announced election of Secretary Holcombe to the 
directorate of the Phcenix Mutual Life, of Hartford, is a high compliment to that 
energetic gentlemen, whois probably the youngest man in the board. The Phe- 
nix Mutual promises a good showing at the first of the year. 


—The Equitable and Merchants, of Providence, have adopted the 
safety fund laws of Rhode Island, whose provisions are similar to the New York 
law, with the exception that 10 per cent is substituted for 7 per cent. These two 
companies now constitute the Rhode Island Underwriters Association. 


—H. H. Glidden, for many years an able and successful underwriter 
at Springfield, Ill., has been appointed special agent and adjuster of the North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Company, for Northern Ohio and Peninsular 
Michigan. Mr. Glidden will eventually make his headquarters at Detroit, Mich, 


—Jersey justice does not agree with Mr. Ben Noyes’s notions. Mr. 
Noyes has been suing for a reversal of the decision condemning bim as a defrauder 
of the policyholders of the defunct New Jersey Mutual Life, but the Cour: of Ap- 
peals has finally sustained the opinion of the lower Courts regarding Mr. Noyes's 
doings. 

—-There was a change made in the official duties of the officers of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company last week. Matthew Keenan, vice- 
president, was given charge of the real estate department; Willard Merrill, the 
secretary, was made superintendent of agencies, and James W. Skinner was 
elected secretary. 


—THE SPECTATOR extends the social compliments of the season to 
its many friends and readers and acknowledges the receipt of many artistic memen- 
toes of the Christmastide. Without making insidious distinction we may say that 
conspicuous among these, is a tasteful steel engraving of a wintry landscape, sent 
by president John E. De Witt, of the Union Mutual Life. 


—The followitig is the dividend authorized by Judge Westbrook to 
be paid to the claimants of the defunct Atlantic Mutual Life: To registered policy 
holders in the United States, 35 per cent. ; to registered policy holders in Canada, 
20% per cent., and to general cl :imants and policyholders, 25 percen’. $112,764 81 
remaining in the hands of the Superintendent ot Imsurance, at Albany, isto go to 
the receiver for distribution to the claimants, as above provided. 


—The Privy Council in England has decided against certain fire 
insurance companies, in Ontario, in the suit brought by the Province against them 
for neglecting to insert in their |policies, in red ink, the words ‘‘ variations from the 
statutory conditions,"" when any condition or conditions contained in the policy are 
at variance with the verbiage prescribed by the provincial laws. The companies 
will have to comply with the provincial form or print the variation phrase in red ink 


—Since December 14, the National Board has offered the following 
rewards for detection and conviction of incendiaries: $150, barn of George Merrell, 
near New Brunswick, N. J., fired July 25, 1881; $250, dwelling and store of Ellen 
J. McKenna, at Rochester, N. Y., fired November 14, last; $250, frame boarding 
house of Mrs. Lottie Vandivier, at Ottumwa, Ia., fired June 14; $250, frame barn 
and contents, of R. W. Jewell, at Brookfield Township, Turnwell county, O., fired 
November $14; $100, naval stores of David W. Boney, near Magnolia, Duplin 
county, N. C.; $1000, brick harvesting machinery warehouse of D. M. Osborne 
& Co., at 598-610 South Morgan street, Chicago, fired December 10; $250, Isaac 
E. Shipley's dwelling, at Putneyville, N. Y., fired December 4, last. 


—Joseph S. Harris, whose death was announced in the last issue of 
this journal, remained in the employ of the Metropole and Reassurances Generales 
companies, as Western manager, up to the day cf his demise. For some months 
previous to the fatal crisis, however, he rested, under leave of absence from the 
home office, at Geneva, Wis.; Bellefontaine, O.; Marietta, Ga.; Pensacola, Fla. ; 
and Cincinnati, which places he visi ed in succession. During his absence, C. J, 
Zollars at ended to Mr. Harris’s duties. Deceased was highly appreciated by 
Re<ident Manager Paige for his deserving merit as a man of ste:ling integrity and 
extraordinary business qualifications. ''ntil further notice, the Chicago offices ot 
the Metropole Insurance Company and of the Reassurances Generales Company, 
will continue, as at present, under the management of Acting General Agent 
Zollars. 





